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Das deutsche Drama in den litterarischen Bewegungen der Gegen- 
wart von Berthold Litzmann. 3te Auflage. Hamburg and 
Leipzig, 1896. 

In the Autumn of 1892, Professor Litzmann accepted a call 
to a professorship of the history of modern German Litera- 
ture at the University of Bonn, and during his first semester 
he gave, in addition to his private lectures, a public course of 
one hour a week on the German drama of the present, in 
which he defined the value of old and new ideals of art, stated 
his attitude toward current literature and gave a criticism of 
the typical authors since 1870. The number of students 
increased rapidly after the first lecture, and soon the largest 
auditorium in the building was needed to seat the enthusiastic 
body. The lectures made a profound impression, and when, a 
year later, they were published, the book was also received 
so favorably that the first edition was exhausted in less than 
two months. 

The author is convinced that the greatest enemy of modern 
German literature is the German's general indifference, 
thoughtlessness and lack of judgment in literary matters and 
his utter unconsciousness of personal responsibility for his 
national literature. For, he says, every people has the litera- 
ture and especially the theater it deserves, and consequently, 
each citizen has to answer in part for the literary productions 
of his country. Another danger is the inherited tendency to 
court French muses as in the days of Opitz and Gottsched. 
Then too, the custom among Professors of German Literature 
of dealing exclusively with older periods and having nothing 
to say about the important literary problems of the day, is 
harmful both to professors and to contemporary authors. 
Hence Professor Litzmann intends to spice his history with a 
warm plea for personal reading of the books of the day as a 
preparation for the appreciation of older works. 

The plan is not to give a history of the German drama of 
the present, nor to show how much influence German plays 
are exerting upon modern literatures, but to sketch the 
development of the literature, especially the dramatic, since 
1870 by means of a series of critical observations, not so 
much concerning individuals as concerning movements, select- 
ing from the work of each man only that which is character- 
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istic of him and typical of definite tendencies in literary 
thought. In considering any work, the questions to be asked 
are : What does it owe to the past ? What to the individ- 
uality of the author ? What to the trend of contemporary 
thought ? What will be its effect upon the future ? 

The author starts with the theory that the great events of 
1870 and 1871, which came like a revelation from another 
world and roused the Germans from their lethargy as nothing 
had done for a long time, ought to mark the beginning of a 
new epoch in German Literature. That literature which had 
experienced a great classical development in the midst of 
gloomy times ought now, in a period of national triumph and 
financial prosperity, to burst forth in splendor as in the age of 
the Hohenstauffen. Some great poet should speak what all 
Germans felt and crystalize in poetic form the heroic spirit 
which pervaded the nation. With this in mind, the author 
begins the survey of the German Literature in 1870. 

First, he takes up lyric poetry which is most likely to express 
the patriotism of thrilling times. But the lyric poetry of the 
seventies gives a very distorted picture of the national enthu- 
siasm of that period. Freiligrath and Geibel, the natural 
leaders, found no fitting expression for the national exul- 
tation. Theodor Storm was not in a mood to laud Prussia 
since she had swallowed up his little country in 1866. 
And so the time passed into history without adequate lyric 
expression. 

The novel is next searched for a record of the pulsations of 
the times. Freytag, who had seen the war from the head- 
quarters of the Crown Prince, proposed to meet the require- 
ments in 'DieAhnen.' But when this epic novel was given 
to the world, ' man hatte den Eindruck, der Dichter habe sich 
in den Ton und Stil der vergangenen Epochen so hinein ver- 
traumt, dass er die Fahigkeit verloren habe, schlicht und 
natiirlich Empfindungen der Gegenwart wiederzugeben.' 
Ebers, the favorite novelist of the seventies, spent his time in 
support of the thesis, that men love and hate alike in all ages 
and all countries. Hence he had no expression for the par- 
ticular feelings of Germans at this particular time. Spielha- 
gen's treatment of the revolution of 1848 had led many to 
expect greater things from him after greater events. But he 
became the practical champion of one-sided party interests, 
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and being out of sympathy with Bismarck, who was the very 
embodiment of the genius of the age, the g^eat emotions of 
the nation found no responsive chord, in his soul. 

The drama of the seventies was in a sorrowful plight. For 
nine years no Schiller prize was awarded, for lack of worthy 
competition. Paul Lindau, the dramatic favorite of tiie 
decade, fully appreciated the importance of the moment for 
his country's literature, but the morality of his Parisian nov- 
elties was seriously questioned, even in the golden age of the 
operetta, which tends so strongly to choke out all capacity for 
pure art. Finally came the Wagner agitation, which ushered 
in a reaction helpful both to music and to literature. 

While Wagner was teaching the country what ought to be 
put on the stage and the proper attitude of an audience, the 
Meininger Hofschauspieler were giving valuable lessons in 
how to stage and act a play. Their tours of engagements 
from 1874 to 1890 revolutionized the ideals of their art and 
paved the way for a period of great activity in dramatic com- 
position. Diametrically opposed to existing practices, their 
theory was : first the poet and then the actor, as good scenery 
and costumes for classic as for modern plays, and harmonious 
working together of all possible means to one supreme effect. 
They reaped their greatest triumphs with classic plays, but 
they introduced to the public the great poet of the eighties — 
Ernst von Wildenbruch. 

Wildenbruch, 'der Dichler der deutschen Jugend,' felt 
called to be the poet of his Fatherland and did in many cases 
cast the sentiments of the nation into gems of true poetry. 
His thorough sympathy with Bismarck and the genuineness 
of what he writes fit him for his task. The success of -Die 
Karolinger was so great as to elicit enthusiastic suggestions of 
a German Shakespeare. But he was fully developed when 
his first play came on the boards. His dramatic characters 
are created for the stage and hence move about at ease. In 
exposition he is a great master, but his elaboration of single 
scenes into small dramas detracts greatly from the general 
effect, and the last act never satisfies the expectations created 
by the first. His attempt to reestablish the Hans Sachs verse 
was justly frowned down. His best work was in the line of 
heroic drama. 

The literary atmosphere of Germany has been greatly dis- 
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turbed by foreign currents since 1880. The influence of Zola 
coming from France and that of Ibsen from Scandinavia have 
made the conditions favorable for the storm, which is now 
spending its force. This has been styled a second Storm and 
Stress period. But unlike the old Storm and Stress move- 
ment which emphasized national ideas, this school of writers 
struggles for the international and the modern. Naturalism 
is a healthful reaction against the Renaissance idea of retouch- 
ing and idealizing natural things, and Zola's works are only 
studies preparatory to the great work to be executed in the 
future. Ibsen is a foreign intruder and his influence is bale- 
ful. He is too skeptical, too abnormal, and too uncertain as 
to his goal and the manner of reaching it. 

Prior to 1892 the two most prominent factors of this move- 
ment were Hauptmann and Sudermann. 

Gerhart' Hauptmann at first paid tribute to Ibsen and had 
also some transitory convulsions of realism. But he is an 
idealist' and an optimist and above all a poet. His dark scenes 
appear the darker because of the contrast with the pure air 
and clear sunlight of his companion scenes, which show him 
to have the making of a national poet. 

Hermann Sudermann cuts to the quick and probes without 
mercy. Future critics will probably consider his works as 
heroic treatment for a sick people. He carves into the can- 
cerous growths on modern society and makes every reader 
flinch. In his dramas he discloses an uncommonly high order 
of talent for dealing with modern social problems. His first 
productions bear unmistakable evidences of his foreign mas- 
ters, but in 'Die Heimath,' where he appears at his best, we 
see the independence of a truly great artist. 

I have endeavored to give without comment a brief outline 
of what is characteristic in this course of lectures. The third 
edition contains an additional chapter covering the period 
from the Spring of 1893 to March, 1896, and adds new interest 
to the original contents of the book. The style is so interest- 
ing that one does not want to lay the book aside without 
finishing it. 

William Alpha Cooper. 

Marietta College. 

* Compare, however, Kuno Francke's just characterization of Hauptmann 
in the Nation of Feb. 21, 1901. — The Ed. 



